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PRICES. 

Most of the journals in the country, not exclusively 
devoted to political discussions, have for some months 
past been more or less engaged in inquiries connected 
with the fundamental principles of political economy, 
such as supply and demand, production, prices, mono- 
poly, and their kindred topics, all of which are interest. 
ing, and should be understood by every individual of 
our country. We are glad to see the public mind ta- 
king this direction, as there can be no surer method of 
disabusing the public from error, no matter from what 
source it may arise, than investigation, and we, there. 
fore, deem no apology necessary for the several papers 
that have appeared in the Genesee Farmer on the sub. 
jects alluded to. Until the relation is understood, that 
necessity exists between production and value; and the 
relative effect which the price of one article, if it be a 
leading and indispensable one, exerts, shall be made 
familiar, there will be a liability to imposition in prices 
on one hand, and a tendency to undue excitement on 
the other, when, from any cause, the price of that arti- 
cle undergoes any considerable fluctuation. 

Cotton might afford a very good illustration of the 
effect which a fluctuation in price bas on other inte- 
rests, but we prefer wheat for this purpose, as one with 
which the people of the north are more familiar, and 
one to which their attention, from peculiar causes, has 
been particularly directed. With the question of mo- 
nopoly we shall not meddle. If the attempt at mono. 
poly in the wheat market has been made in any quarter, 
it has met with a most signal rebuke; but we cannot 
refrain from expressing an opinion that much of the 
feeling which has been manifested on this topic, though 
under the circumstances very natural, has originated in 
anentire misconception of the actual state of things ; 
the object of this paper is to show the effect which the 
price of wheat must have on the other interests of the 
country. 

That country only is in a sound and healthy state, in 
which the prices of the primary articles of production 
and consumption bear a proper relation to each other, 
and in which, of course, the value of labor, the price of 
the raw material, and the cost of the manufactured 
article, are such as to equalize the profits and the de- 
mand, and afford a remuneration to all. It matters lit. 
tle or nothing what the cost of a primary article may 
be, if the whole range of prices cortespond with that; 
it is the inequality that does the mischief, and which, 
in the end, is usually alike injurious to all the parties 
interested, For instance, it is of no consequence to the 
laborer whether he receives one or two dollars a day for 
his work, or the manufacturer ten or twenty cents a 
yard for his cloth, or the farmer one dollar or two dol- 
lars a bushel for his wheat, if the one dollar buys as 
much in the one case as the two dollars in the other. 
{tis no advantage whatever to an individual to obtain 
double prices, if he must pay double prices; but there 








is a manifest wrong when the laborer gets only one dol- 
lar per day for labor, and pays two dollars for wheat, 
as experience shows that the proper proportion in price 
is thus violated ; and this injustice is no less apparent, 
when the price of labor rises to one and a half or two 
dollars per day, and wheat sinks to seventy-five cents 
or one dollar per bushel. Such infractions of the rela- 
tive proportion of prices ean never exist without seri- 
ous consequences, and when the balance is against the 
producer for any considerable time, the effect on a com. 
munity must be disastrous. "This wil] be more particu- 
larly the case where the article in question is of prime 
necessity ; or one absolutely indispensable. 

In some of the journals, principally those of the ci- 
ties, in which these topics hare been discussed, consi- 
derable exultation has been manifested at the idea, that 
wheat would in the country be forced down to seventy. 
five cents or one dollar per bushel. That the prospect 
of a plentiful harvest, or the actual securing such a har- 
vest, should cause so indispensable an article as bread 
to take its proper relative proportion in the scale of 
prices, must be matter of rejoicing to all; but those 
who consider it fortunate that prices are likely to fall 
considerably below this just proportion, have not, it ap- 
pears to us, considered all the consequences that must 
result from the continuance or even existence of such 
a state of things. We shall notice a few of them, 
that may be considered inevitable; and all can judge 
whether they are desirable. 

In the first place, it must be remembcred, that of the 
article of bread, the wheat grower is the producer ; and 
that no power on earth can compel him to grow a 
bushel, unless it is for his interest to doso. If the pri- 
ces of wheat fall below the remunerating point of the 
seale; or if they are forced down so much below their 
relative proportion to that of labor, and other things, 
the farmer, it is clear, has the remedy in his own hands, 
and the first result will be a restoration of proportion 
by diminished prodaction. The farmer will not con. 
tinue to grow wheat for sale, while the disproportion 
between the prices of that and other things is so great , 
to do so would be folly—ruin. The farmer will allow 
his farm to recruit by seeding down to grasses, or turn- 
ing his soil to other products, only growing his own 
bread, rather than wear his farm and himself out, in 
producing grain at non-remunerating rates. Diminish- 
ed production will be the first result. 

In the second place, a decline in the price of wheat 
must affect the ability of the farmer to make his ordi- 
nary purchases; and this in precise proportion to the 
reduction. It may not, and will not, affect his general 
presperity ; but it is well known that when grain com. 
mands high prices, the wants of the farmer increase in 
a corresponding ratio, and of course his purchases are 
enlarged in the same degree. When prices fall, he 
ceases to buy; and if he is wise, bring his expendi. 
tures within his income, as before. Now, it is of the 
mechanic and the manufacturer that the farmer buys. 
When he does not purchase, they do not sell; and the 
expurience of this country, and of England, demon. 
strates that the prosperity of the farmer is alike the 
prosperity of the mechanic and the manufacturer. The 
sale of new wagons, carriages, furniture, clothing and 
luxuries, many of which are perhaps needless, and may 
well be dispensed with, are the consequence of good 
prices of grain: put down prices to an improper point, 
and the farmer ceases to buy; go below that, and he 
ceases to produce until by the law of supply and de. 
mand adequate prices are restored. Diminished sales 
by the mechanic and manufacturer will be the second 
result. 

A third result that must ensue, when any great staple 
is from any cause reduced below its relative value in 
the scale of prices, is a general prostration of business, 
scarcity of money, and a cry of hard times. If the 
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business may not be so effectually checked, but the ex 
tra price is always felt as a pressure on some one part 
of the community. When the price of the staple is 
below, all the springs of industry are relaxed, and = 
deathlike languor and apathy seem to pervade the eoun. 
try. When the just proportion iemaintained, the re- 
sult on the body politic is like that of vigorous health 
on the animal body—its influence is visible every where, 
while the equality of action prevents its being felt any 
where. The history of the cotton trade at the south, 
as well as the wheat staple in the north, furnishes am. 
ple illustration of the truth of these positions. 

The legitimate conelusion at which we arrive from 
these undeniable truths is, that though the consumers 
of our great staples, especially the indispensable one of 
bread, may apparently for a moment be benefited by a 
forced decline of prices below their relative proportion, 
yet in the end it may be found such advantage has been 
purchased at too dear a rate; and that equalized prices 
are far preferable to a forced and unnatural state of 
things. It myst be remembered that in such a conflict 
of interests, the ultimate advantage must always be on 
the side of the original producer, whieh in this case is 
the farmer ; as by limiting or enlarging his operations, 
the scale of prices in the ordinary course of events, al. 
ways remains within his power. 





Importation of Animals—Short Horns. 

It is one of the most gratifying proofs of an inerea. 
ing attention to the production of better stock in this 
country, that scarce a vessel arrives at New-York from 
England, which does not bring out some valuable addi. 
tions to our stock of imported animals, such as sheep, 
swine, cattle or horses. Of these, the horses are princi- 
pally destined for the south and southwest ; the cattle, 
many of them, find their way to Kentucky and Ohio, 
though numbers remain in this state and Pennsylvania; 
the sheep and pigs are generally imported to order, and 
are scattered in all directions, thus affording farmers a 
chance of witnessing the difference which good keeping 
and careful breeding will make brour domestic animals, 
England has spent many years, and immense amounts 
of money, in improving her animals of all kinds ; the 
progress has of necessity been gradual, requiring skill 
and perseverance, and many of her men of. science in 
agriculture, have devoted a life time to a single object, ~ 
It is in this way that such results have been produced 
by Bakewell, Berry, Ellman and others. These men 
have labored, and Americans have entered into their la. 
bors. We start in advance in the career of improve. 
ment ; and the fault will be a grievous one if we do not 
retain the vantage ground already gained. age 
Among the late arrivals of cattle at New-York, we 
notice a consignment of seven or eight cows and a bull, 
of the choicest and most ‘fashionable’ breeds of short 
horns, to Henry Clay, jr. of Kentucky. That state is 
doing honor to herself in improving her breeds of cat. 
tle and horses, and she will undoubtedly find her profit 
in the effort. Kentucky has from the first taken a deci- 
ded interest in the introduction of the best cattle, parti- 
cularly the short horns, and her breeders can show 
more pure blood than those of any other district. Mr. 
Sanders, of Grass Hills, who laid the foundation of his 
stock of short horns in 1817, and who has produced 
from importations and crosses some of the most noted 


stock for sale 
rited, and prices high. There is one ee enna 
Sanders’ notice we should hardly have looked 

a breeder of short horns in the rich pastures of the 
west; from one this side the Alleganies te not 
have seemed so strange, 28 notwithstanding the acknow- 
ledged superiority of the cattle, our short es an 
eadly against such fast thriving, and of course er 
ing animals. Mr. S. says, * [ deem long horn 





price of any staple is above its proportionate value, 





greater value, (than the Durham,) of which I have the 
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abundant proof.” We think there can be no ques. 
on, but that ja some of the less fayored sections of 
our country, some of the long horns, or middle horns, 
the D>vons fog instance, which are more hardy and bet 
ter able to thrive under the treatment ordinary farmers 
ean give their cattle, are to be preferred to the Durhams ; 
but where circumstances are favorable to the rearing of 
these, we can hardly imagine a reason why they should 
not have the preference over all others, and we should 
be gratified at seeing the proofs which Mr. Sanders 
could offer in favor of his position. 

The importations of sheep and pigs is principally 
confined to the Leicester and South Downs among the 
first, and the Berkshires among the last. Some few 
Chinas have been introduced, and a few of the Bedford 
breed have also found their way thither. All these va- 
rieties must be considered as decided accessions to our 
stocks, as furnishing the means of improvement by 


and otherwise of our swine, an improvement | 


all will admit as most desirable to the farmer. 





Chinese Mode of Propagating Trees. 

According to Havison’s account of Chinese horticul- 
ture, the nurserymen of the celestial empire have a mode 
of propagating trees, which promises some advantage 
over all others. A branch of good growth, and one 
that will not disfigure or injure the tree, is selected for 
operating upon. Around this branch, at the place in- 
tended for separation, a small rope made of twisted hay 
or straw filled with cow dung is wound repeatedly 
around’the branch until quite a mass of the material is 
accumulated. Above this is hung a gourd or other ves- 
eel, punctured in such a manner that but a drop at a 
time escapes and falls on the mass; and the frequency 
of the fall is graduated so that the mass shall be con. 
stantly moist. An incision is then made, and the bark 


removed from a narrow space, three-fourths of the cir. | 


eumference of the branch, immediately below the rope. 
After remaining about a month, one-half of the remain- 
ing bark is removed, the mass being kept wet as before. 
In another month, and sometimes earlier, the roots will 
chow themselves at the outside of the mass, and the 


whole be filled with their ramifications. Ti. branch is | 


now carefully separated from the tree, and planted in 
the position it is to oeewupy ; great attention being given 
that the rope, now nearly or quite rotted, is not in the 
least disturbed in the process of removal. The benefits 
of this system are, that trees of a favorite kind may be 
multiplied, where there are none suitable for grafting or 
inoculation ; and that trees so grown will produce abun. 
dance of fruit in three or four years from the time of 
removal. 

The Chinese select a place where the branch is en. 
larged, or the commencement of a year’s growth, for 
winding the rope, it being found that roots spring at 
euch points more quickly than at others. After the 
branch is separated, the stump from which it is taken is 
cut off to some proper place, and covered with some 
substance to facilitate the healing or covering of the 
wound witb bark. 





Effects of Lightning. 
Notwithstanding the comparative low temperature of 
the season, and the infrequency of thunder showers, 


whenever they have occurred, they appear to have pro. 


duced more disastrous effects from the lightning, and 
the hail, than has been usual in our warmest summers. 
The destruction of crops, buildings and life has been 
great; and scarcely a week occurs in which instances 


of the kind do not take place. In the latter part of 


July, near Bloomsbury, in New-Jersey, a farmer had 
four milch cows, four hogs, and four sheep, killed by 
lightning under a single cherry tree, where they had ta. 
ken refuge from the rain, The tree was torn to pieces. 
In the same vicinity, a few days before, ariother farmer 
had six young cattle killed in the same manner. The 
loss of human life has also been considerable, and there 
have been some almost miraculous escapes. There is, 


it is clear, a great neglect in providing buildings with | 
rods or suitable conductors to the electric fluid, for if 








buildings so provided are sometimes struck, the in. 
stances are so very rare, that the protection may be con. 
sidered certain; and where houses provided with con. 
ductors have been struck by lightning, the fault has 
usually been in the conductors themselves, or the imper. 
fect manner in which they have been put up. Two 
things in a rod are essential—it should rise considerably 
above the highest part of the buildings, particularly the 
chimneys in which fires are kept; and,the points should 
be covered with some metal, silver or platina, that will 
keep clean and bright, as such points attract the elec. 
tric stream from greater distances than points that are 
rusty and discolored, Houses and barns should also be 
insured. The latter are very liable to be destroyed im- 
mediately after being filled with hay or grain; the co- 
lumn of heated air rising from such buildings proving 
one of the best of conductors. Although absolute safe- 
ty from the effects.of lightning may not be attainable, 


still with proper precautions they would be much less 
frequent and fatal. 





SILK CULTURE. 

In an address to the people of Kentucky, by a Con- 
vention in Fayette county of the friends of the Silk 
Culture, we find the following statement of the profits 
of an acre of land in the silk business, as estimated 
from the experience of the gentlemen named : 

— — 





Few are aware of the importance of this article, as 
an item in our productions; or the amount which it al. 
ready reaches in the sum totai of value. Two years 
since, the number of sheep was estimated at twelve 
millions, it is now not less than fifteen millions. Allow. 
ing the estimate of three pounds per head, the clip of 
the present year would be forty-five million pounds of 
wool. We have been careful observers of the price of 
wool, and find it has ranged from 40 to 60 cents per 
pound, some few lots going above, as some have fallen 
below, the prices named. To be sure of being within 
the amount, we will take the average at 45 cents, and 
at that rate, the last clip of wool would be worth more 
than twenty millions of dollars. Yet this is but one 
item in the productive industry of the north. 

At the present prices of sheep and wool, the business 
of growing them isa profitable one ; and we think may 
with safety be calculated upon as a good one for time 
to come, Wool df good quality could hardly fail to 








pay as an article of export to England or France, 
should present prices abroad be maintained, and the 
supply for home consumption in this country be ex. 
ceeded. To prove that growing wool is a good invest. 
ment of money, we have only to look at the cost, ex- 
penses and returns of a flock. A flock of good ewes, 
with proper management, will hardly fail of doubling 
their numbers within the year, and if to the sales of the 
wool the value of the lambs is added, it will be seen, 
after deducting the expenses of keeping, that a hand- 
some profit remains. But to have good sheep, or good 
wool, more attention must be paid to them than is usu- 
ally given. Sheep that get their living by hook or by 
crook; that are allowed to gather in their fleeces all 
the burdock and other burweeds that line too many of 
our roads and fences, and fill our woodlands ; that are 
exposed to all the vicissitudes of our severe and varia- 
ble climate without shelter; or barely make a live 
through the winter, cannot be expected to raise many 
lambs, or produce good wool. Wool and silk are to be 
the great sources of our supply of clothing hereafter, 
and their importance to the country will be proportion. 








ed to their general use. 


Farming in Pennsylvania, 

Dr. Humphreys, of Amherst College, Mass., well 
known as a gentleman of extensive literary acquire. 
ments, and an accurate observer of men and things, ay 
his celebrated letters from England fully proved, has 
commenced a series of letters in the North American 
newspaper, giving his impressions of the West, through 
which he has travelled the present season. He com. 
mences his notices at Philadelphia, and his first letter 
dated at Pittsburg, has some remarks on Pennsylvania 
farming, given with his usual discrimination. 


The neat style of farming in the country from Phila. 
delphia to Lancaster, excited his admiration, as it must 
that of every lover of good husbandry ; reminding one 
continually of the best cultivated districts of England, 
except that there is more wood and fewer hedges in this 
country than in that. Dr. H. says— 

_ “In the slovenly farming of aur country (and there 
is a great deal of it) you will sce baulks and head-lands 
of briers, and thistles, and clover, together with bushes 
scattered here and there, over the meadows and pastures. 
But not so in this * of Pennsylvania. The little 
birds must go elsewhere to build their nests among the 
bushes, and the children will find no blackberries nor 
wild raspberries for their bread and milk here.” * * # 


** There are no waste lands, no swamps, no cat-tail flag 
bottoms, for 70 or 80 miles, that I could see on this 


route; and if the little peepers that used to lull me s0 
sweetly to sleep in my childhood were to find a bog half 
a are 4 square to sing in, the conditioned German 
proprietor would probably spoil their music by filling it 
up between the two next pipe times, after finding them 
in possession of the premises.” 

Near Philadelphia, he found the winter wheat a little 
killed, but farther on excellent. The rye fields were 
beautiful, but the distilleries, ‘ black as Erebus,’ waiting 
to convert the crop into poison, reminded him of Dea. 
con Giles and his famous distillery. It is certainly to 
be regretted, that so much which might be converted 
into bread, should be worse than thrown away, not only 
in Pennsylvania but in other parts of our country. 
The following extract reveals a state of things produ. 
ced in a great measure by the unprecedented drouth of 
the last year, and which shows most conclusively the 
cause of the high prices of fat cattle in that district, 
and the folly of the squabble that has been going on 
between the butchers and the drovers. 

“In pare Sis Dan semen, 5 looked tn vein 
the fat cattle which I ex to see ruminating in the 
farm or wending their sluggish way tothe Phila. 
de] phia markets ; and the cows ted a strange con- 
trast to the rank clover upon which they ought to have 
been feeding. I do not remember to have seen a single 
cow in a thriving condition, during the whole day ; and 
not more than one from Philadelphia to the mountains. 
Most of them, I am surc, must have escaped from the 
crows in March with great difficulty; if, indeed, the 
farmers allow any of these sable and noisy tax gather- 
ers to nestle upon their manors.” 

That it was with the greatest difficulty the Pennsy!- 
vania farmers were able to preserve their stock of cat- 
tle alive, owing to the extreme scarcity of fodder, we 
were well aware; the drouth not only destroying their 
grass, but their root crops also. The swine of the re- 
gion under notice, come in for a share of the Doctor's 
animadversions ; and from his remarks it would appeat 
that a sprinkling of Berkshires and Chinas, might be a⸗ 
useful in exterminating the “ alligators and land shads” 
from Pennsylvania, as from some of the other states. 

“ As for the swine,” says Dr. H., ‘* they looked more 
like ‘s tabsoned — ns kiddy, when firet taken 97 
the water, than any thing else I can just now think of. 
The growing of wool I take to be no object with the 
farmers of eastern Pennsylvania, as I scarcely saw * 
hundred sheep in as many miles of my journey.” 

The field cultivation was most admirable ; the use of 
lime almost universal; and its good effects every where 
apparent. To a New Englander or New Yorker, the 
appearance of the women, as laborers in the fields, pre 
sents a spectacle by no means pleasing, though com 
mon in the German part of Pennsylvania; and as⸗ 
proof of the want of taste among the inhabitants, Dr. 
H. observes— 








“That he hardly saw flowers enough all day Jong, 


except in the woods, to decorate one lacy’s parlor. 
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CONNECTICUT SCHOOL REPORT. 

By the kindness of H. Barnard, Esq., Secretary of 
the Commissioners of Common Sehools for the State 
of Connecticut, we have received the First Report of 
that body ; a document of much interest to all who 
take an interest in the great cause of public education. 
Connecticut was the first of the states to make provi- 
gion for common schools ; and to her laudable efforts in 
this respect must much of her prosperity in every point 
of view be attributed. Her funds for this purpose were 
ample; perhaps the result has shown too much so; 
since for many years the schools of the state have re- 
ceived little attention; the drawing of the public mo- 
ney, and payment of the same to the teachers, consti- 
tuting the great labor of those who have been entrusted 
with the management of these primary institutions. 
To remedy the defects in the system, to infuse a new 
spirit into the schools, and to bring the improvements 
which experience has elsewhere introduced, to bear on 
the common school operations of that state, the legisla. 
ture of Connecticut, in 1838, created a board of com. 
missioners, and the report now before us is the first an- 
nual report of this body. It consists, Ist, of a Report 
of the Board, showing the objects of their apppoint- 
ment; 2d, a Report of the Secretary, showing the 
state of the Schools; and 3d, an Appendix, em- 
bracing district returns, state of houses, plan and 
general remarks; the whole making a pamphlet of some 
fifty pages. 

The other states have looked much to Connecticut, 
to ascertain the workings of a common school system ; 
and the report of the secretary most ably developes the 
past and present condition of the schools, and the natu- 
ral results which may be expected, as well as the im- 
provements desired. ‘The number of school districts in 
the state is about 1700, and the number of children be- 
tween the ages of 4 and 16, 85,777. The average num. 
ber of children in each district is 52. Of the districts, 
288 number over 60 scholars between the ages of 4 and 
16 to a district; 87 districts with 60; 1116 with less 
than 40; and 301 with less than 20. The average of 
public money distributed is $1,75 peescholar. As no 
specified length of time is required, in Order to entitle 
the districts to their part of the money, the schools will 
not average as many months as ours, all the smaller dis- 
tricts only employing a teacher for such times as the 
public money will provide, and the children being with- 
out schools for no inconsiderable portion of the year. 
As the districts raise no money by taxation, unless they 
choose, the amount of schooling in many districts is 
necessarily small ; and while some districts have schools 
the year round, some are supplied for only a few weeks 
or morths. We have long been of the opinion, that if 
the whole burden of education was thrown upon the 
state, the money to be expended without conditions, or 
any legal responsibility or taxation on the part of the 
districts, that the standard of education would soon be 
ata very low cbb, and the report establishes the cor- 
rectness of this opinion most conclusively. 


In Connecticut, the tendency of things has been to 
multiply districts unnecessarily and injuriously ; and un. 
less we are mistaken, any accession to the public funds 
would produce the same effect here. There is a feeling 
among many, that a school, if it is small, near by, is 
better thana larger one at a greater distance; and if as 
good teachers could be procured, and the schools con- 
tinued as long a time, this would be true. But experi- 
ence shows that such small districts are usually weak, 
that cheap and incompetent teachers are too often pro- 
cured, and that the time is of eourse limited to the re- 
quirements of the law. 


Though our common school system is far from being 
perfect, yet there are some things in which it is mani- 
festly superior to the plan in operation in Connecticut. 
One of these things is the requirement of schools by a 
qualified teacher for a certain number of months to en- 
title a district to the receipt of its quota from the state; 
and another is the obliging the districts to raise as much 
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result of the first regulation is, to check the tendency to 
a multiplication of districts, and insure a school for a 
certain and valuable period; and the second regulation, 
by touching the pockets of all in the district, insures an 
interest in the common schools which would not other- 
wise exist. These requirements have not existed in 
Connecticut ; and hence education there has remained 
comparatively stationary ; no interest being felt on the 
subject by the parents, who have been satisfied with the 
system, however defective, so long as they had nothing 
to pay. 
The variety of school books in use in the Connecti- 
cut schools is singularly great ; there having been none 
specified in their schoo] regulations, and the districts or 
the teachers selecting such as they think most proper. 
The consequence is, frequent changes and unnecessary 
expenses in books, and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
a want of understanding by many of the teachers, of a 
large portion of them. In the printed returns are found 
more than 200 different school books. Of these, 12 are 
in Spelling, 60 in Reading, 34 in Arithmetic, 21 in Geo- 
graphy, 14 in History, 19 in Grammar, 4 in Natural 
Philosophy, and 40 in other branches. There are but 
siz school libraries in the state. The average rate of 
wages, is for men $15,48 per month, for women $8,33. 
In some of the cities and larger schools the wages are 
high, while in the smaller districts the sums received by 
teachers, particularly females, is very low. Mr. Bar- 
nard, as Secretary of the Board, and by their direction, 
spent a considerable part of last year in visiting the 
school districts of the state, and he makes the following 
remarks, in the general justice of which we most cor- 
dially concur : 
“It is time for every friend of improvement in our 
common schools, to protest against the inadequate and 
disproportionate compensatién paid to female teachers. 
I have no hesitation in saying, that in the schools which 
I have visited, the female teachers were as well quali- 
fied, as devoted to their duties, and really advanced their 
pupils as far as the same number of male teachers.” 
Females do much towards moulding and forming the 
character of the nation, by their influence exerted in 
the instruction of the young, and their wages should 
be such as to command the best talent, and the best 
education, the female part of the community can afford. 
In an inadequate compensation to female instructors, 
New-York is as deficient as Connecticut. 


Mr. Barnard is an able advocate of what New-York 
was the first state in the Union to perform,—the legis- 
lative provision for the education of teachers of com- 
mon schools. In this state, teachers departments have 
been grafted upon sixteen of the academies now in exis- 
tence ; and the influence, though still limited, has been 
most beneficial. Massachusetts has three seminaries 
devoted to the instruction and preparation of teachers. 
Connecticut, though well provided with colleges and 
high schools, has, as yet, nonc, where teaching receives 
the particular attention it deserves. 


But, both in Connecticut and in this state, the teach. 
ers are faultless, when compared with the houses in 
which they teach. In the location and construction of 
these buildings there is committed the most radical er- 
rors. No regard appears to be had to the comfort and 
health of the children. If the central point happens to 
be in a forest or a frog pond; the bleakest of hills or 
most sunken of hollows; there the building must be. 
It is forgotten that children are passionately fond of the 
beautiful in mature; that a thousand pleasant associa- 
tions would in their minds cluster around the house 
where the grounds were well laid out and planted with 
trees; and that a neatly constructed house would, by 
the continual teaching it would give, do much towards 
inspiring them with a taste for simple neatness and ele- 
gance. 

‘The education of the young is an important subject. 
We have given them schools, and now New-York and 
Massachusetts are providing each district with libraries, 
in which respect both are in advance of Connecticut. 








by taxation, as they receive from the public funds. The 


Every move the states make in these matters should be 









day ; but will be felt when the petty political squabbles 
of the times shall have sunk into deserved oblivion. 

_ One word as to the manner of the’Report. We think 
it deserving of praise, as being well arranged, clearly 
written, and embracing most of the topics necessary to 
be discussed in a first report, If the suggestions of 
Mr. Barnard shall be carried out, and the improvements 
made by other states be grafted om the Connecticut sys- 





| tem as they clearly may be, that state will soon 


the proud eminence she so long held; but from which 
she has been pushed by some of those who started later 
in the career of public education. 





On the Selection of Male Animals in Breeding 
Cattle and Sheep. : 

In the May number of the London Farmer's 

zine, is a valuable paper on this subject by Earl Spen. 
cer, who is one of the most successful breeders in Eng. 
land, and whose sheep, produced by a cross of the New 
Leicester and the Merino, have attracted so much no. 
tice, both on account of weight and wool and extreme 
beauty of form, at the Smithfield Fairs. Earl Spencer 
controverts the idea advanced by Mr. Cline, the celebra. 
ted surgeon, that the male should be smaller than the 
female. Earl S. is of the opinion, that in crossing dif. 
ferent breeds in which one was much larger than the 
other, the male should always be selected from the 
smallest; but that in the same breed the male should 
be, as nature has provided, the largest animal. In our 
apprehension, there is a good reason why in crossing 
different breeds, the female should be selected with a 
roomy chest, and the male of a smaller size, as we have 
known within a few years several instances fatal to 
calves and to cows, in which a large bull of the Dur- 
ham or short horn breed, had been put to cows of the 
common breeds of asmallsize. In these cases, calving 
was impossible from the size of the young, and death 
to parent and young was the result. 

The following is the directions given for selecting a 
bull or a ram, the particular qualities desired in cross- 
ing or propagating the breed having been determined be- 
forehand, and the kinds to be crossed chosen with refer- 
ence to that point. Te 

“ The first object which any breeder of cattle or sheep 
must keep in view, whether he intends to breed bulls or 
rams, or whether his aim is merely to breed oxen or 
wethers, is that the stock he breeds from shall be . 
The first thing, therefore, in the selection of a male, 
the indication of a constitution. In all ani 
a wide chest indicates stre of constitution, and 
there can be no doubt that this is the point of shape 
most material for a breeder to look at in the selection of 
either a bull or aram. In order to ascertain that the 
chest of these animals is wide, it is not sufficient to ob- 


serve that they have wide bosoms, but the width that is 
perceived in looking at them in the front, should be con- 


tinued along the brisket, which ought to show 

fullness in the part which is just under the elbows; it is 
also nec that they should be what is called thick 
through the heart. Another indication of a good con. 


stitution is, that a male animal should havea masculine 
appearance. With this view, a certain of coarse. 
ness is by no means objectionable, but this coarseness 
should not be such as would be likely to ahow itself in 
a castrated.animal, because it might thus happen that 
the oxen or wethers produced from such a@ sire, would 
be coarse also, which in them would be a fault. Ano. 
ther point to be attended to, not merely as an indication 
of a good constitution, but as a merit of itself, is that 
an animal should exhibit great muscular power, or ra. 
ther that his muscles should be large. This isan usual 
accompaniment of strength and constitution, but it also 
shows that there will be a proportionate mixture of 
lean and fat in the meat produced from the animal; the 
muscles being that part which in meat is lean. A thick 
neck in both bulls and rams, is a proof of the muscles 
being and there can hardly be a greater fault in 
the shape of a male animal of either sort, than his hav. 
ing athin neck. I am inelined to say, that inthe New 
Leicester breed of sheep, which is the breed to which I 
am accustomed, a ram’s neck cannot be too thick.— 
Other indications of muscle in * are more difficult 
to observe than in cattle. Ina bu be 
a full muscle on both sides of the backbone, just be. 
hind the top of the shoulder blades ; ** also to 
have the muscles on the outside of the thi 

extending down nearly to the hough. It will seldom 








well considered. The influence will not end with to. " 


happen that a bull having these indications will be dedi- 


cient in muscle,” 
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"From the Qoarterly Review of Agriculture. 
Chemistry.—No. V. 


Agricultural ; 
Br Henay R. Mapes, Esq., L. R. C. S., Edinburgh. 
Coneladed from page 271.) 

CarponaTE < Lie orn Cuatx.—This differs from 
limestone in its — much softer texture, 
and hence ca of bei petted aah coe? 
facility. In its actien it entirely from last 
substance ; thus, it has no effect whatever upon inert 

ble fibre, and I should very much doubt whether 
it is in all cases capable of uniting with humic acid, so 
as to render the soluble parts of the manure less prone 
to decomposition. Its action, however, is nevertheless, 
most beneficial; for it tends greatly to alter 
the texture of the soil to which it is applied, and pos- 
sesses likewise the very useful property of being reten- 
tive of water, without at the same time becoming ad- 
hesive ; consequently it can be used with the greatest 
advantage both to clays and sands, under certain cir. 
cumstances. If, for example, you wish to open the 
texture of a clay, and render it more friable, but at the 
game time are not desirous of diminishing to any con. 
siderable extent its retentive powers, you cannot do bet- 
ter than apply chalk ; and again, if you are anxious to 
increase the absorbent power of a sand without at the 
game time adding to its tenacity, a good dressing of 
chalk will in most cases produce the desired effect. The 
advantages of chalk as a top-dressing to meadows is 
far too well known to require any notice here. It is 
however by no means easy to understand its mode of 
action, exeept were an actual want of that sub. 
stance in the land previous to its application ; in which 
case, of course, the 2 nee would be explained 
upon the principle to throughout all these ob- 
servations upon Agricultural Chemistry, namely, that 
we can never expect to be successful in the cultivation 
of any plant, unless we supply it with all the ingre- 
dienta, whether organic or mineral, which it contains 
when ing in a state of nature, upon a soil of its 
own c ing, if we may so express it ; the importance 
of which remark in reference to chalk, will at once ap. 
pear, when it is considered that scarcely a plant exists 
which does not contain more or less of this substance.— 
As the total want of chalk, however, is a very rare oc. 
currence in soil, we must look to other modes of action, 
in order to explain the frequent beneficial effects which 
result from top-dressing grass with this substance ; and 
I may here premise, that this subject is one upon which 
extremely little is known at present, and consequently 
we can do little more than make a few conjectures re- 
garding the various possible modes of action ; these, 
nevertheless, may be of use in directing the attention of 
those who should: wish toexamine the subject to certain 
points which they might otherwise be apt to overlook. 

It will be remembered, that, in enumerating the va- 
rious constituents of soil, in the first number of this se- 
ries, I had occasion to mention iron as a constant in- 
gredient of soil, although I at the same time observed 
that it seldom occured in any considerable quantity in 
fertile soils. All my agricultaral readers must be wel! 
acquainted with the fact, that, when this substance, by 
any means, becomes soluble in water, it is most preju- 
dicial to vegetation of all kinds. Now, it is extremely 
probable that this fact will be found of great conse- 
quence in explaining some cases, at least, in which the 
beneficial e 
is no practice more common (and I by no means wish to 
censure it) than the top-dressing of old pasture-land with 
farm-yard dung at the interval of a certain number of 
years; but all animal matters contain more or less sul- 
phur, so that whenever these substances undergo de- 
composition, sulphuretted hydrogen is always one of 
the products. Now, it is well known to chemists that 
when sulphuretted hydrogen and oxide of iron (the 
form in which iron exists in soil) come into contact, a 
mutual decomposition takes place, and there results 
water, and sulphuret of iron. This compound, how. 
ever, is of itself insoluble, sothat were no further change 
to take place, no harm whatever would accrue from 
this chemical combination ; but unfortunately this is 
not the case, for the eulphuret of iron, by exposure of 
air, gradually undergoes an entire change, and is at 

converted into a very soluble substance, namely, 
sulphate of iron, or common copperas, or green vitriol 
as it istermed. In this manner, we perceive that in the 
progress of time, the application of farm-yard dung or 
any other animal manures to soils rich in iron, renders 
this substance soluble, in which state, as before men- 
tioned, it is exceedingly prejudicial to vegetables.— 
How, then, is this to be remedied? or how is it that 
this docs not always take place? In soils rich in cal- 
careous matter, although the change does not take 
place, it is of no consequence whatever, for so soon as 
the soluble sulphate of iron is formed, it is acted upon 
by the carbonate of lime, and the results are sulphate of 
the j or gypsum, and oxide of iron, or in other words 

+ ata restored to its original inoffensive state ; but 

ere is not sufficient lime in the soil, as, for in. 


ts of chalk have been observed. There | 











stance, where there is a! uantity of iron, this sub. 
stance must be sided} tho Dem of chalk being of 
course preferable, as in this case no action upon the- 
vegetable fibre of the soil will be required. When such 
intricate and important chemical changes are constant 
ly going on in the soil, and when it is considered that 
unless the remedy is at hand, the very food te to the 

lants carries poison with it, and, consequently, that un- 

ess checked by proper means many valuable pastures 
would be rendered useless, who will deny the impor. 
tnnce of chemistry to the farmer? or who will dare to 
say that practice alone acts more certainly, though more 
slowly than when aided by science? Surely it must be 
evident to every thinking mind, that the practice of 
agriculture would be upon a much sober basis, were a]! 
its votaries acquainted with the principles upon which 
their art was founded. And if so, why is there such an 
apathy evinced by the supporters of this all-important 
art to the advancement and cultivation of its science? 
To be sure, a slight stir of late has been made among 
some of the leading societies connected with agricul. 
ture, but with what effect who can tell? and the reason 
of this is obvious—the majority of the agricultural 
population are by no means devoted to reading, and con. 
sequently, though all the agricultural societies in Great 
Britain were to publish upon the subject, it would be 
long ere the farmers became acquainted with the fact. 
To do good they must have the advantages of the 
je beac before them practically, and this can be done 
only by the establishment of experifnental farms under 
the direct superintendence of both a practical anda 
scientific farmer; or by the formation of agricultural 
schools, in which the youth intended to follow such 
pursuits shall be properly instructed in the principles 
which should guide thei in the prosecution of their bu. 
siness. That some such decided step will be imme. 
diately taken by those capable of rendering its success 
a comparative certainty, is the most ardent wish of the 
author of these papers, 

Maru.—This substance naturally comes under our 
consideration here, as it is generally allowed that marls 
are valuable in direct proportion to the quantity of cal. 
careous matter which they contain. The marls most 
common in England are the clay, stone and shel] marls ; 
they are in general composed, similar to soil, of silica, 
alumina, carbonate of lime, and frequently oxide of iron, 
so that, in fact, they might be compared to calcareous 
soils. The carbonate of lime varies from twenty to 80 
per cent. One of the best clay marls quoted by Ar- 
thur Young was composed of carbonate of lime 40 per 
cent., alumina 50, silica 8 or 10, anda distinct trace of 
iron. The action of this substance is, of course, in the 
main similar to chalk, bat the clay-marls are likewise 
very beneficial in giving tenacity to loose sands, There 
are two or three points to be borne in mind with reference 
to the application of thie substance, which we shall here 
mention. 


First, And this is of great importance, marls are of- 
ten very injurious when applied to the soil immediately 
after they are dug; whereas this effect is completely 
prevented by allowing them to remain exposed to the 
air for a certain length of time, as, for example, by pla- 
cing them in a heap and turning it frequently. I have 
never been able to find any attempt to explain this very 
curious fact, and I candidly confess that I do not know 
how to account for it. The fact, however, is univer. 
sally acknowledged, and the only probable plan of dis. 
covering the cause of the injurious effect, would be to 
subject specimens, wherein the evil was known to ex. 
ist, to careful chemical analysis, and, in this manner, 
discover in what particular they differ from others 
which do not possess this injurious property. An in. 
vestigation of this sort is, however, far too delicate to 
be performed by any person who does not possess a 
thorough knowledge of chemistry, and I should there. 
fore recommend the proprietors of marl. pits of this de- 
scription to employ a professional person to discover 
the cause of the injury, as in all probability such dis. 
covery would point out some means of cure, which 
wuld require much less time and trouble,~-those in- 
valuable commodities,—than the process by exposure 
above referred to. 


Secondly, The farmer must always bear in mind that 
marl acts merely on acconnt of the carbonate of lime it 
contains, unless it is added for the express purpose of 
altering the texture of the soil, as, for example, when 
applied to very light sands, in which case it will act 
beneficially, even although the land #hould not be in ac- 
tual want of calcareous matter. In this instance, how- 
ever, pure clay would answer as well, and be more ad. 
vantagceous, inasmuch as the whole quantity carried will 
be of value, whereas if marl were used, about one.third 
of the quantity would consist of chalk, which, in this 
instance, would be of no value. On the other hand, 
marl is of course far inferior to chalk or lime for clay 
land; this fact seems well known to farmers, as will be 


Transactions of the hland Society * 
speaking of the application of mar! as ha Times he * 
serves that the Lancashire farmer says, : ‘ 
“If you marl sand, you may buy land, 

“Ir 

“If ne = Gin Rene waege 
Lastly, When marl, or any othe bstan 
below the surface of the ground, and weed se r™ 
— is applied, the farmer must always recollect 


at surface soil alone contains i 
that fresh subsoil has the power of combiniog eben and 


ly with a considerable quantity of soluble manure, and 


rendering it much less decomposable, 80 that 
soil is rich in manure at the time of ——— 


mer must not expect to see any marked improvement 


immediately after he has applied the marl; nor s 


d 
although the first 
somewhat inferior to those’ before the an 


he condemn the practice even 
should be 
was used. 


Gyrsum or Sutpuare or Line.—This substance more 
properly belongs to a class of manures, which are at 
present very little known among farmers, but which [ 
trust will soon attract that degree of attention that the 
undoubtedly merit; I mean those which the ingenious 
Mr. Grisenthwaite denominates specific manures, by 
which term is implied, that the substance in question 
does not act as organic manure, by supplying organized 


| matter to the plant, nor as many mineral ones, by act. 


ing chemically upon the vegetable fibre of the soil ; but 
owe their beneficial effeets to their power of supplying 
the plants with certain saline combinations which are 
essential to their perfection, and are for the most part 
peculiar to the plant itself, or, in other words, belong to 
a few plants =. Upon this very interesting topic we 
have frequently had occasion to throw out a —* hints, 
but have not hitherto made any exyress remarks, as we 
considered that they would be much more suited for 
this place. The cubject being almost entirely new, is 
at present in a very unperfect state, and the subsequent 
remarks will serve merely to direct the farmer's atten. 
tion to the point, and I sincerely hope they may be the 
means of inducing some one to follow out the work in 
the only way in which it can be achieved, namely, by 
chemical analysis. 


It has been proved by chemical analysis, that many 
plants, probably all, contain some saline substance pe. 
culiar to themselves, and consequently of great impor. 
tance to the welfare of the plant. ‘These salts are fre. 
quently of a kind which by no means constantly occur 
in soil, as for example, phate of lime, sulphate of 
lime, nitrate of potass, ae and, of course, the plants 
which require these cannot be expected to thrive under 
such circumstances, unless they are supplied artificially 
with the required substance. It comes therefore to be 
a point of the greatest consequence to the farmer, that 
a very careful analysis should be made of all the culti- 
vated plants, in order that the exact constitution of the 
saline matter should be ascertained, and in this manner 
the farmer will be enabled, in many instances, to grow 
plants in situations which probably could never before 
be made to bear them profitably. For example, to ap. 
ply this remark to the specific manure now under con- 
sideration. Gypsum has been the subject of several ex- 
periments, in order to ascertain its value as a manure, 
the results of which prove that it is often useful for 
grasses, and always valuable for clover, saintfoin, lu- 
cern, and analogous leguminous plants. Now, these 
are the very plants whose saline matter contains abun- 
dance of sulphate of lime. Sir ——* Davy's re- 
marks upon this subject are truly valuable. H ym 
for example, that most grasses, especeially meadow foz- 
tail, cocksfoot, and forin, contain gypsum ; and he ob- 
serves that the application of this manure would proba- 
bly be of great value in restoring lands which have been 
exhausted by frequent elover crope and the like. The 
reason why this substance is not constantly required is, 
that most soils contain a little of it, but more especially 
because ali animal manures have a certain proportion 
of this substance, and therefore, cultivated land seldom 
requires any tobe added to it. On the other hand, how- 
ever, it is well known that there are few crops so — ⸗ 
tain as the clover crop, and consequently it would be 

reat importance to ascertain how far this failure may 
, acc upon the want of sulphate of lime, as, of course, 
that could be prevented with the greatest ease. There 
is one point to be attended to with reference to the use 
of gypsum, namely, that it is apt to fail in some won 
where a farmer would least expect it, namely in 80! 
rich with animal manures; chemically, however, this 1 
just what we should have been led to expect; —28 
during the decomposition of animal matters, wert 
of ammonia is produced, which reacts upon the sulp 
of lime, and produces sulphate of ammonia and car 
nate of lime, m ither of which are capable of supply 3 
the plac: of gypsum asa specific manure. It is Sed * 
that gy »sum is particularly useful when it is intena⸗· 








seen by the following rhymes, which occur in a paper 
upon peat, published by the Rev. Dr. Walker in the 


cut the crops green, as it makes the plants —— 
shoots much more vigorously than they otherwise 4 














Propagation of the Apple. 

The apple is propagated either by seeds, layers, cut. 
tings, budding, grafting, or suckers, and each of these 
processes is so important in itself that to exhibit a suf- 
ficiently clear view of them it will be necessary to con- 
sider them separately. 

Sexps.—For the reproduction of all plants that pro. 
duce seeds, or rather of all plants that produce visible 
ones, the most usual process, and especially that point- 
ed out by nature, is by sowing these seeds, It is also 
the mode by which new or improved varieties of plants 
or fruits are to be obtained. It must not, however, be 
understood that every plant or fruit so originated is im- 
proved in its condition by this process, for we find man 
very inferior varieties both of flowers and fruit so raised. 
We are as yet entirely ignorant of the cause which pro- 
duces this tendency to 4 for the better or the 
worse. Philosophers, says Mr. Li sp Cpe pnocqnelntes 
with the reason why there should be any tendency to 
variation from the characters first stamped on any spe. 
cies by nature, but all know that this tendency does ex- 
ist, and in a most remarkable degree, in many species. 
There is in all beings a disposition to deviate from their 
original nature when cultivated, or even in a wild 
state; but this disposition is so strong in some, as to ren- 
der them particularly well adapted to become subject to 
domestication ; for instance, the dog, the pigeon, and 
the barn-yard fowl, are cases in which this tendency is 
most strongly marked in animals, and domesticated 
fruits are a parallel case in the vegetable world. 

Without, then, vainly endeavoring, says the same 
high authority, to discover the cause of this disposition 
to form varieties, let us take it as a naked fact, that the 
disposition exists. Cultivators increase this disposition 
chiefly in two ways, either by constantly selecting the 
finest existing varieties for seed, or by intermixing pol. 
len and stigma of two varieties for the purpose of pro. 
curing something of an intermediate nature. The an. 
cients were unacquainted with either of these practices, 
aad, consequently their gardens contained few things 
which would now be deemed worthy of cultivation. — 
The power of obtaining cross-bred varieties at pleasure 
has only existed since the discovery of the sexes in 
plants: but as it exerts a most extensive influence over 
alterations in the vegetable kingdom, it may be consider- 
ed the most important controlling power which we pos- 
sess. If this power, however, is left to the simple ope- 
ration of nature, although it would even in that case 
produce a change of condition to a eertain mmo ol ps 
that change is seldom found to be sufficiently marked or 
certain to induce us to leaye the matter to mere chance 
alone. No doubt but that many, if not most of our old 
and good apples have been thus accidently produced, but 
since the existence of the sexual distinctions has been 
ascertained and ascertained and scientifically understood, 
more certain and complete means have presented them. 
selves for our guidane. Although the discovery of the 
sexes in plants is attributed to the great Swedish natu- 
ralist Linneus, the founder of the sexual system of 
botany, the knowledge of this organization was known 
to some and hinted at by others of our own countrymen 
before his day. The great Lord Bacon, who has been 
styled the Prophet of the Arts, suspected that it was 
possible to cross the breed of plants, and to produce 
kinds by art as novel as those which nature has some- 
times produced by accident. The compounding or 
mixture of kinds in plants, says, Lord Verulam, is not 
found out, whilst, nevertheless, if 1t be possible, is more 
at command than that of living creatures; wherefore it 
were one of the most notable experiments, touching 
plants, to find out, for so you may have great variety of 
new fruits and flowers yet unknown. Grafting does it 
not; that mendeth the fruit, it doubleth the flowers, 
&c. but it hath not the power to make a new kind, for 
he adds, the scion overruleth the stock. Professor 
Bradley, who wrote about the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, says distinctly, that this subject has been accom- 
plished, but the exact method was not then clearly un- 
derstood, as we find from his recommending only the 
bringing together the branches of different trees while 
in bloom. ‘The means used in the process of artificial 
fecundating, the stigma, or female parts of the blossom 
of one flower with the pollen or male dust of the another, 
have been beautifully described and explained by Knight 
and others. That eminent pomologist has obtained 
thousacds of apple trees from seeds, many of which are 
of first-rate quality, by eut out the stamens of the 
blossoms to be impregnated before their own pollen was 
ripe enough for the purpose, and afterwards when the 
stigma was mature, by introducing the pollen of the 
other parent, either by shaking the pollen of it over the 
flower containing the stigma only, by introducing the 
flower when deprived of its petals or colored leaves, or 
by transferring the pollen upon the peint of a camel hair 
pencil from one flower to the other; by these means he 
prevented the possibility of the natural fecundation of 
the blossoms within itself, and thus greatly increased 
the chances of obtaining intermediate varieties by ma- 
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ehould be rich and light, and the situation warm and 


| apples as were allowed to retain their lateral or side 
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king use of two distinct parents. This process is call. 
ed cross-impregnation, and is in its nature highly cu. 
rious. Mr. Lindley describes the action as follows :— 
Pollen (the male dust) consists of extremely minute hol. 
low balls or bodies, theif Cavity is filled with fluid, in 
which swim particles of a figure, varying from spheri- 
cal to oblong, and having apparently spontaneous mo. 
tion. The stigma (the female organ) is composed of 
very light tissue, the intercellular passages of which 
have a greater diameter than the moving particles of 
the pollen. When a grain of pollen comes in contact 
with the stigma it bursts and discharges its contents 
among light tissue upon which it has fallen. The mo- 
ving particles descend through the tissue of the style, 
until one or sometimes more of them finds its way by 
routes specially destined by nature for this service into 
a little opening in the eee of the ovalum or 
young seed; once deposi there, the particles swell, 
increase gradually in size, separates into radical and 
cotyledons, and finally becomes the embroy, that part 
which is to give birth, when the seed is sown, to a new 
individual. Such being the mode in which the pollen 
influences the stigma and subsequently the seed, a prac- 
tical consequense of great importance necessarily fol- 
lows, viz., that in all cases of cross-fertilization the hew 
variety will take chiefly after its pollenferns, or male 
parent, and that at the same time it will acquire some 
of the constitutional peculiarities of its mother. In 
making these experiments, it should be observed that 
particular attention should be paid to the sorts operated 
upon, because ——— will never or very rarely 
take place between different species, unless they are 
nearly related to each other, and we can state on the 
authority of Lindley, that the offspring of the two dis. 
tinct species is itself sterile, or if it possesses the power 
of multiplying itself by seed, its progeny returns back 
to one or the other of the ts. Hence it seldom or 
never has happened that domesticated fruits have had 
such an origin. We have no varieties raised between 
the apple and the pear, or the quince, and the pear or 
plum, and eherry or the gooseberry, and the currant.— 
On the other hand new varieties obtained by the inter. 
mixture of the pre-existing varieties, are not less proli- 
fic ; but on the contrary, often more so than either of 
their parents. 

The kind of apples that it would be advantageous to 
cross by artificial impregnation, appear to be those 
which have a great many qualities in common and some 
different qualities. ‘Thus it would be proper to cross the 
golden pippins with other pippins, and even with some 
rennets; but it would be improper to cross it with eod- 
lins or the large growing kinds, The numerous varie- 
ties of pippins raised by Knight and others, have been 





seedling apples at four, five, and six years, instead of 
eight, ten, or even ears, which is the usual pe- 
riod for trees pruned to stems and treated in the 
usual manner. Other methods have been had recourse 
to with the view to accelerate the early productions of 
fruit from seedling trees. That practiced by Mr. M’. 
Donald of Dalkieth, a to us worthy ofnotice. In 
1808, he impregnated the blossom of the Nonpareil with 
the pollen of the golden pippin and Newtown pippin.— 
From the best specimens of the fruit so produced, he 
selected the seeds which he sowed in pots, and planted 
them in a frame. The progeny, which consisted of 
eight or nine plants, he transplanted in 1809 into open 
ground. In 1811, he a few of the strongest of 
these plants and put them singly into pots. In 1812, 
one of the plants showed fruit buds, observing this, he 
took some twigs from the tree, and d them on a 
healthy wall tree, and in 1813 he had fruit. In 1816, 
his seedlings trees produced several dozen of apples, and 
also those he had grafted, which latter he observes 
were the largest. It is very difficult, and perhaps im- 
possible, to judge from the appearance of the seedli 
trees which will be the best or come earliest — 
state. Some pretend to determine this from the ap. 
pearance of the leaves, and therefore select at the 
of two or three years, only such as have broad and round. 
ish leaves, and throw away such as have narrow and 
pointed leaves. Mr. Knight appears to be undecided on 
this subject, for he observes, an estimate may be made 
of their good or bad qualities at the conclusion of the 
first summer by the resemblance the leaves bear to the 
highly cultivated or wild kinds, and this he observes 
was remarked by the writers of the last century. The 
plants whose buds in the annual wood are full and pro. 
minent are usually more productive than those whose buds 
are sniall and shrunk into the bark, and further he says . 
the width and thickness of the leaf generally indicate 
the size of the future apple, but will by no means con. 
4 any correct idea of the merits of the future fruit.— 
here these have the character of high cultivation, the 

qualities of the fruit will be far removed from those of 
the native species, but the apples may be insipid or high- 
ly flavored, green, or deeply colored, and of course well 
or ill calculated to answer the purpose of the planter — 
An early blossom in the epring and an early change of 
color in the autumnal leaf, would naturally be su 
to indicate a fruit of early maturity, but I have never 
been able to discover any criterion oft this kind on which 
the smaliest dependence may be placed. The eminent 
horticulturist just quoted has paid more than ordinary 
attention to the rearing of apple trees from seeds, not 
only with the view of obtaining new and improved va- 
rieties, but alsoas he thinks of uating, even the 
best of the oldest and valuable sorts which he believes to 








obtained by following the above rule. It is no doubt 
true, that a small apple, say, for example, the golden 
pippin, crossed with a much larger sort, will produce a 
variety sufficiently distinet from cither ; but it is almost 
equally certain that the new variety will be of very in. 
ferior quality to either; the qualities of both parents as 
Mr. Loudon has very justly observed of so pes beg or 
natures, being as it were rudely jumbled together in the 
offspring. Apple trees are annually raised in considera. 
ble numbers for the purpose of obtaining stocks whereon 
to graft other approved sorts; this kind of stock is call- 
ed free stock, and is the progeny of any kind of apple 
seed that may be most conveniently obtained, at least 
such is the practice in the British nurseries. The Nor- 
man orchards pay more attention to the subject, of 
which notice will be taken in the article stocks. The 
seeds being obtained, they should be sown as soon after 
they are ripe as possible, that isin autumn. The soil 


* 


dry. The usual preeaution te guard them against the 
attack of mice, daring winter, should be taken. The 
autumn following, the ary honrne will be fit to trans. 
plant into nursery rows, if object be to use them as 
free stocks, but if to obtain new varieties of fruit, then 
they should be planted out where they are to remain to 
to produce their fruit, and for this purpose there can 
be no better situation, if upon a small scale, than 
the back part of a shrubbery where they will oc- 
cupy but little space, and during their flowery sea- 
son at least be extremely beauti If upon a large 
scale, it would be more advisable to plant them in 
the margin of young plantations or in hedge rows where 
the soil is . William of Pitmaston, a successful 
cultivator of the apple, informs us (Hortieultural Trans- 
actions, vol. 1, p. 333) that he has found such seedling 


shoots from the ground upwards, but so aisposed that 
the foliage of the upper shoots may shade those under 
them as little as possible and removing only trifling 
shoots; from observation made by him on the form and 
appearance of the leaves of his seedling apple trees, he 
thought it possible by following the above mode to for- 
ward the peculiar organization of the foliage, necessary 
to the formation of blossom beds. He informs us that 








be going rapidly into decay, having outlived the natu. 
ral term of their useful existence. In his Treatise on 
the apple and pear, and in various papers in the Trans. 
actions of the Horticultural Society, Mr. Knight has 
endeavored to substantiate his theory, but we believe that 
the generality of physiological writers, both in this 


} country and on the Continent, entertain very different 


opinions on this subject. Ifthe apple is now deteriora- 
ted in merit from what it once was, which is a matter 
of extreme difficulty to determine, it may be attributed 
to one of the following causes, viz., that the trees are 
either in the last stage of decay from bein rpetuated 
by grafting beyond the natural period of their useful 
existenee as asserted by Knight, or that the return of 
more genial summers as believed by William, Speechy, 
and others, will restore to us from old trees as 2 fruit 
as heretofore. The Orchard, by Charles M'Intosh, C. 
F. CG. H. 





The Fruits of Good Tillage. 


We remember to have read somewhere, of an old 
tleman who owned a large vineyard. Besides this farm 
he was blessed with two dgughters. On the marriage 
of the eldest, he portioned her off with one third of his 
farm, and behold! the remaining acres produced quite 
as much fruit and wine as before. Soon after, he mar- 
ried his youngest daughter, and gave her an equal dow- 
ry with the first, and stil] the remaining third of his soil 
yielded as much as his entire original plantation. Good 
farmers will see no mystery in this. ‘The moral of the 
story is, that as his farm became smaller, he cultivated 
it more, and the same amount of labor upon a few acres, 
will make them produce the fruit of —* 

There is a great difference between tillage and good 
tillage. Some farmers—no, some earth-scrapers, mere- 
ly scratch up the soil, and after dropping their seed 
haphazard, trust to the chance of the season. It is not 
to be wondered at, that such tamperers have to scratch 
hard fora living. We have heard many complain that 
Jarge farms did not pay the expense of their cultivation, 
that manure was too expensive to be used, The earth 
was, therefore, lazily scratched up sufficiently to destroy 
the face of the soil, and the seed thrown away upon it. 








| he succeeded so far by thisplan as to produce fruit from 


We need not say that such farmers have but little grain 
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to sell, and not much money, in these hard times, to put 
out at interest. 

Take another case, however—that of the farmer who 
makes his farm his pride, who means to show his labor 
and skill upon every acre, and mark the difference! The 
land pays treble value upon its surface for all that has 
been bestowed upon it. The owner enriches the soil, 
and the soil in return enriches its owner. 

Every farmer, to make his farm a source of profit, 
should make it a source of pride. Whatever portion of 
the soil is cultivated, should be well cultivated. The 

int should be, not to have many acres, but rich acres. 
The means whereby husbandry is im and facili- 
tated, should be studied and employed. By such care- 
ful attention, a continua] pleasure will be found in ag- 
rieultural pursuits, which will heighten the other re- 
wards of good tillage —L. J. Star. 








From the Western Farmer. 
Silkk Caltare in Kentucky. 


Dear Sin -In answer to your queries respecting the 
silk culture in the west, I can only say that my time, 
my oceupation, and necessary confinement at home, pre- 
vent my giving you the information desired, in as satis- 
factory a man)er as could be done by one more conver- 
sant with the subject. The facts, however, within my 
knowledge, I cheerfully communicate. 

Several persons in this place and its vicinity, com- 
mented the rearing of the silk worm last summer. 

Many persons in the neighborhood are very anxious 
to engage in the culture of silk as soon as they can pro- 
cure a supply of the morua multicaulis, of which there 
are very few in this section of country. 

In the vicinity of Brandenburgh, Maysville, Frank. 
fort, and at various other places in this state, and at 

. many places in Indiana, the silk culture has been com- 
menced. In these places, a.great number are prepar. 
ing to cultivate the morus multicaulis, (the variety of 
mulberry most highly esteemed,) with the view to em. 
bark in the silk culture as soon as practicable after the 
maturity of their o 8. 

At Pleasant Hill the Shakcr settlement on the Ken. 
tucky river, silk cravats, pocket handkerchiefs, ladies’ 
dress silk, gentlemen’s vesting, and a variety of other 
goods, are manufactured from silk of their own grow. 
ing, and are of the finest texture, as lustrous and beau- 
tiful as any foreign manufacture I have seen. ‘The 
most intelligent of the community state that the man. 
ufacture of silk is one of their most profitable employ- 
ments. 

During a visit to the village of Economy a few weeks 
since, I had an opportunity of seeing their silk factories, 
cocooneries, &c., with which I was very much pleased. 

Here are ten acres of various kinds of the mulberry, 
planted as orchards. They have been but a short time, 
not more than two years, I think, in the silk culture, 
and most of their trees are yet small. 

They have two large cocooneries, each two stories 
high, and fitted up in the most complete manner, with 
shelves, frames, hurdles, &c., and furnished with bas- 
kets for transporting the leaves, machines for cutting 
them for feeding the worms, and all the necessary ap- 
paratus for such operations. 

Each cocoonery has a fine cellar, flag pavement, and 
the sides lined with plank, for storing away the leaves, 
in order that they may be given to the worms while 
containing the proper degree of moisture. 

Last summer they raised 1,400 pounds of cocoons, 

and on the 18th of January ultimo, they had reeled 150 

pounds of raw silk of the best quality. 

At the time of my visit, numerous applications were 


procure in two or three years. The high prices obtain. 
ed for the morus multicaulis do not appear, as far as I 
have heard, to be made an objection. The truth is, in 
comparison to the value of the silk culture to the West. 
ern States, the price of the m 
the balance. And to the U 
the silk culture certainly offers one of the fairest pros. 


the Multicaulis and 


ers, we should think that they present a good opportu- 
nity for those who wish to contract for supplies of eith. 
er kind, of undoubted a and vigorous growth. 


the Canton variety, from sced of undoubted genuine. 
ness, which, without, however, pretending to any know. 





— is but as dust in 
nited States, as a nation, 


pects for an increase of its wealth, independence, and 
the comfort of thousands of its citizens, that has ever 
been presented to view. “* 


I am, very respectfully, yours, &c. . 
Louisville, Ky. Feb. 21, 1839, 


Silk Culture in the District of Columbia. 

Having had the pleasure, a few days of view- 
ing Mr. J. Mason's } and flourishing plantations of 
anton Mulberry, to which, by 
his advertisement, he invites the attention of purchas- 





Mr. M. has had the fortune to rear a large crop of 


ledge of such matters, appeared to us, in all respects— 
in stze and tenderness of leaf, and in vigor—equal to 
the Mu'ticaulis, and in favor of which, indeed, a better 
informed friend expressed a preference. Some of the 
Canton trees were already six feet high from cuttings, 
and eight feet high from roots, The annexed notice of 
Mr. Mason's C we find in the Georgetown Ad. 
yocate of Monday :—WNat. Int. 

Grorcrtown Six Cocoonery.—We paid a short vi- 
sit on Saturday morning to the capacious cocoonery of 
Mr. John Mason, Jr. situated on the Heights of George. 
town, in the rear of his residence, on the banks of Rock 
creek, and returned highly pleased with the curiosity 
that carried us there. The building has been erected 
during the past spring, on the most approved plan, for 
the express purpose of entering extensively into the 
rearing of the silkworm, and is large, airy, and in eve. 
ry respect calculated for the purpose. 

Mr. Mason procured his eggs direct from France, but 
from some cause or other, not more than one-quarter of 
them hatched, consequently those that he has raised 
this year will be principally reserved for the next season, 
when he will commence with renewed vigor. In con. 
sequence of the scarcity of the morus multicaulis leaves, 
he has fed them entirely on the common mulberry, and 
the cocoons are as large and close as any we have | 
ever seen—some of which are white, and others of | 
a light yellow. He has now a number feeding on | 
the morus multicauls, ‘and will be enabled to judge | 
of the relative value of the two species of mulberry. | 
The enterprising proprietor has also about one hun. 
dred thousand morus multicaulis trees of this year’s 
growth, which are certainly the largest we have seen, 
that will undoubtedly bring a ready market at prices 
that will fully remunerate him for the heavy outlay 
that he has been to in the erection of the buildings and 
the cultivation of the trees. 

Mr. Mason and his lady both superintend the estab- 
lishment themselves, in the true spirit of American en- 
terprise and perseverance, and look on their tremendous 
family with the most earnest care and solicitude. 
Notwithstanding all that has been said concerning 














daily being made to them, and great prices offered for 
their trees, which, of course, were refused, as they had 
not near as many as they wanted themselves. 
In their silk factory, they have looms, reels, and al! 
the fixtures for the silk manufacture, which were made 
in London, of the most approved forms. 
Their manufactured articles, such as handkerchiefs, 
vestings, &c., samples of which I have seen, to m 
knowledge, pronounced by many judges of such arti- 
cles in Philadelphia and Baltimore, to be equal in eve- 
ry respect to any imported from Europe. 
In relation to the silk culture ‘ in the Western States,’ 

I can give you the general opinion, in giving my own. 
I think it must succeed. Inquiry is awakened on the 
subject to an extent that is now inexpressible. I speak 
from what I have heard, more than from what I have 
seen. The great ——— to obtain the mul- 


berry from the Atlantic States (there being no adequate 
supply here) is partly owing to the profits expected to 
be realized for cultivating the tree for sale. Bat, inde. 


pendently of that, the great number who are desirous of 


going into the sili business as soon as they can obtain 
food for silk worms, warrants 
or two from this time, 


be as far advanced as any of the Eastern States now are 
All they want, isas 


the belief that, in a year 
several of the Western States will 


the ** multicaulis fever,” and other contemp uous sneers 
at the enterprising silk.growers, there is no doubt iu our 
mind but that silk will, at no very distant day, become 
one of the principal American staples.— American Far. 


The Silk Cultare in Georgia. 
A great number of persons in this city and its imme 
diate vicinity have planted the Morus Multicaulis to a 
greater or less extent ; some for the purpose of specula- 
tion in the trees alone, bat the larger portion, we believe 
with a view to make experiments in the production of 
Silk. Some are so fully satisfied as tothe ultimate 
success of the business, that they have embarked in it 
with the same feellngs thata planter purchases lands 
and negroes for the purpose of raising cotton—Among 
those who embarked largely in it we may name Messrs. 
Cheeny and Hutchinson, as the largest planters of the 
Morus Multicaulis. Mr. Cheeny is the Editor of the 
* American Silk Grower” published in Philadelphia ; is 
intimately acquainted with the Whole business so far as 
it has progressed in America, and after examining a 
number of sections of the Union, decided upon this as 
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5 a A are —* al so large 
caulis as alluded to, but they have ceed 
ed any others in this vicinity in the ———— 
fed this season. Including those now on hand the 
have fed about 300,000 worms, and have alread, 
weighed 40 Ibs. ofcocoons. The white mulbe X 
was used at this cocoonery for some time, but are 
now using the leaf of the Morus Multicaulis, which but 
a short experience satisfies them is infinitely preferable 
to the other, not only because it is easier raised 
but because it is more speedily gathered and far 
more nutritisus, the worms actually abandoning 
the White Mulberry to feed upon it. “A large quan. 
tity of their worms, now feeding, are of the second-cro 
of this season, and in one week from this time they wi 
have cocoons of the second crop of this season, which is 
earlier than the first feeding generally commences in the 
Northern States! They expected to raise five success. 
ive crops by the middle of November! This they will 
be enabled to do from the Multicaulis leaves from the 
cuttings planted this year. These facts speak volumes 
in favor of the superiority of the South over the North 
for the prosecution of the business. Mossrs. P. & M. 
have furnished us with many important hints gathered 
from their short experience in the business which we 
cannot condense in these remarks. 
Dr. Osborne, has also erected a cocoonery in the im. 
mediate neighborhood of this city, upon an extensive 
and excellent plan, and has also planted largely of the 
Morus Maulticaulis' He expects to feed this season 
from 150 to 300,000 worms, chiefly upon multicaulis 
leaves raised from cuttings planted this spring. 
Mr. J. Sibley has established a cocoonery in the up. 
per end of the city in the immediate vicinity of his 
multicaulis fields, and intends to experiment on a large 
scale in the business of ucing silk. Mr. S. is an 
extensive planter of the Multicaulis. 
In addition to those we have mentioned there are 
many others who have fed and are feeding smaller 
quantities of worms from one to forty thousand. The 
experience of those who operate upon a large or small 
scale is universally the same, (viz.) that silk is easily, 
and cheaply scr Row | with but little trouble and in 
abundant quantities.—Augusta (Geo.] Chronicle, 4 
Sentinel. 


planters of the Morus Mul. 





Hilling Corn and Potatoes. 


Messrs. Editors—In the last Maine Cultivator I find 
that its Editor comes out strongly in favor of * the old 
system of hilling potatoes,” and seems to be very much 
in favor of the old system of hilling corn. 


Now friend Drew, notwithstanding I have derived 
much valuable information from your writings on agri- 
culture, I do most truly dissent from you in this case. I 
am fully convinced, after a fair trial of the subject, that 
the old system of hilling up potatoes is a bad one. I 
can get more potatoes by not hilling than by yy 
the old system of hilling—I mean by reducing the ol 
fashioned hill about three-fifths. 


I agree with you that “nature, as wise as she is, 
needs assistance from the wisdom of the Lord of crea. 
tion—the human mind.” You say that ‘ nature if left 
to herself, would never hoe potatoes.” Most surely 
not, but she would do as much towards hoeing as she 
would digging them, or as much as she would in shell. 
ing corn trom the cob and planting it proportionably 
over our tillage land, or doing a thousand other things 
that she in her wisdom has left for the “ diggers of the 
sod” to do. 


That potatoes not hilled shade the ground more than 
those that are hilled is against you, for potatoes do bet. 
ter in acold season than in a hot one, and if the tops 
shade the ground, so much the better. 

As for potatoes growing out of the ground, I have 
more growing in this way when they are hilled up 
good deal, than when hilled up but little—when hil 
very much in the shape of a small hay cock, the wash- 
ing of heavy rains will be much more injurious to them 
than when hilled but little. 


Corn, you say, “ not hilled, is very apt to blow down 
and lodge.” 
Now, sir, shall I have my say? Then I say that 


that is hilled up much, is very apt to blow down 

and break, more so than when hilled but little. 
As for corn that is hilled up being less liable to suffer 
injury from the effect of high winds, I think is against 





the most ee for investing money in the culture 
of silk. This firm has fitted up a cocoonery in hand. 
some and convenient style, and aro now fecding about 
100,000 worms. Mr. Shaw, a gentleman of character 
| and intelligenee from Massachusetts, has become inter- 

ested with Messrs. Cheeny & Hutchinson, and superin- 
tends the cocoonery. They have thus far used only the 
common white mulberry, in feeding, their rulticaulis 
not being sufficiently advanced to use the leaves from it. 








berry, and th 


a supply of the most approved mul. 
itis entirely probable they will be able to 





Messrs. Plant & Mufflin have an extensive cocoon- 


you as well as against reason. 

You put three to four inches of earth around corm 
every fortnight after it is fairly up, and to every addi- 
tion of earth the corn will put out new roots neat the 
surface, and these acting in a two fold capacity, V'?- 
one to draw nourishment for the stock, and the other to 
support it. 

Now it appears obvious that when half a dozen new 
sets of short roots are drawn out by as many Loe 
that they cannot answer the end that nature in 
so well as one set that had been permitted to grow the 
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ery fitted up on the corner of Green and Campbell sts. 














whole season and obtain sufficient strength, as well a⸗ 
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~ should think that in the Southern States, where corn 









to attain their requisite length (one or two feet) which 
is necessary to uphold the stock. 

Again, do we not get a very good crop of corn from 
«burnt ground,” where the corn is hoed ail that is hoed 
by nature herself, that is, so far as hilling is concerned ? 

If nature requires mole-hills to be made around our 
corn to prevent the wind from breaking it down, I 


grows from 12 to 18 feet high, it would require moun. 
tains to be made round their corn to secure‘it against 
winds that pase over that region. 

But, instead of mountains being made, they do not 
hill their corn so much as our fathers were wont to do 
their’s; still their tall corn does not break down with a 
less strong wind than ours would. Inhaste, E.G. B. 

July 22, 1839. { Bost. Cult.) 


From the Farmer's Cabinet. 


Farm Houses. 
In a generabtravel through our State, it must be ap- 


parent, even toa casual erver, that very little skill 





and judgment has been manifested in times past, both | 


as respects location and the arrangement or plan of farm 
buildings. No uniformity of building is observed in the 
country ; and perhaps it would be impossible to adopt 
any one plan, however superior, as a great variety of 
circumstances would necessarily interpose; but the 
greatest obstacle in my opinion, is the great diversity 
of taste, and the overpowering desire of imitating fash- 
ionable methods. At present, and for some few years 
past, it has been the prevailing error, especially of those 
just entering upon the scenes of this busy life, to erect 
too large and expensive houses. Large sums that 
should have been expended in the erection of neat, sub- 
stantial, and convenient out buildings for the accom. 
modation of stock and the storing of produce, or appli- 
ed to the purchase of manure for enriching the earth, 
have been needlessly and foolishly squandered in build- 
ing up a fine showy house, and filling it with fashiona- 
ble and costly furniture. One piece of extravagance 
begets another. Example is powerful. And in many 
cases where those who can well afford to spend thous. 
ands in the erection of costly buildings, do so, a neigh- 
borhood is infected, the weak minded brethren suffer, 
as they generally follow suit, and I have on more than 
one occasion seen verified the assertion of one of your 
correspondents, to wit: ‘* J have seen a farmer build a 
house so large and fine that the sheriff turned him out 
of doors.” Who has not seen this? And again, who 
has not seen many a house standing in the country half 
finished, because the owner laid the foundations and 
erected the frame for one as large again as his wants 
required or his means would justify. These are evils 
that require prompt and thorough correction. False 
pride is at the bottom ; it is the very root; it is a nox- 
ious plant, worse than the Canada thistle; it will not 
answer to lop off a branch here and there ; there is but 
one way to rid ourselves of it, and that is to tear it up 
by the roots. Let our young farmers attend to this mat- 
ler. 

There are eeveral requisites to be observed in building. 

1. Location—A healthy spot, near unfailing water, 
as near the centre of the farm as ible, and so as to 
overlook the whole. Although the farm may be very 
large, if sosituated, the proprietor, when not in the field 
himself, may havea fair view of the operations of hands 
by the use of a telescope, although they may b&employ- 
ed in different parts. 

2. The best materials are the cheapest in the long 
run; but no general direction can be given on this point, 
as the materials to be used must vary according to 
those abounding in the district in which the buildings 
are to be erected. 

3. The plan should be well matured, and special re. 
gard be had to economy, comfort, convenience, neatness, 
and simplicity ; ——e wholly the fashionable 
adornments of the day. Your cellars should be well 
ventilated, and flues so constructed as to let off the foul 
airin winter as well as summer.—Let the foundations 
of the buildings be laid well, but never where it is damp 
orspringy. ‘This isan insuperable objection. A dry 
situation is indispensable. A damp house can never be 
a healthy habitation. See to this mattcr, and submit 
to other inconveniences rather than to this positive evil. 
I would here recommend to all about building, or re. 
roofing their present buildings, to cause the shingles to 
be oak saturated in a preparation of lime water for 36 
or 48 hours’ Dry them before putting on—and I haz. 
ard nothing in saying that so powerful is the antisce 
tic properties of the lime thus imbibed, that they will 
last double the length of time of shingles applied with- 
out the benefit of preparation. . 

4. The same general principle should govern in the 
arrangements of the garden, the small out building for 
poultry, &c., immediately in connection with the house, 
and which are supposed to be mostly under the man- 


AND GARDENER 


I love to see a house well shaded—the fences and 
out buildings white-washed—the yard properly arran-. 
ged, and in good order—* A place for every thing, and 
every thing in its place.” This, of itself, indicates 
thrift, contentment, peace. 

“ Let order oe’r your time preside 

“ And method al pens business guide, 

“ Ne’er till to-morrow’s light delay 

“ What might as well be done to-day ; 

“* Neat be your barns —your houses neat ; 

“ Your doors be clean, your court-yards sweet ; 

“ Neat be your farms---’tis long confessed 

“ The neatest farmers are the best.”’ B. 


York, York county, Penn., May 12, 1839. 


‘ 





Criteria of Dairy Stock. 


We copy from the Farmer’s Magazine, the following 
scale of points of Jerscy dairy stock, which has special 
reference to the producing butter and milk, but is not 
designed to apply to cattle for draught or fattening. 
SCALE OF POINTS FOR DULLS. 

Points. 
Art. 1. Parity of breed on male and female sides, 
reputed for having produced rich and yellow butter, 4 
Art. 2. Head fine and tapering, cheek small, muz- 
zle fine, and encircled with white, nostril high and 
open, horns polished, crumpled, not too thick at the 
base, and tapering, tippled with black, ears small, of 
an orange color within, eye full and lively,........... 8 
Art. 3, Neck fine, and lightly placed on the shoul. 
ders, chest broad, barrel hooped and deep, well ribbed 
ROCarD Ce “TING AMI oa eo br tite sd conckcis 3 
Art. 4. Back straight from the wethers to the set- 


ting on of the tail, at right angles to the tail. Tail 

fine, hanging two inches below the hock,............... 3 
Art. 5. Hide thin and moveable, mellow, well co- 

vered with a fine soft hair of a good color,............ 3 


Art. 6. Fore arm large and powerful, legs short 
and straight, swelling and full above the knee, and 
GE BE Wars ciunbattldeccdantsescciceseicaikcateqnsbitedvlens 2 
Art. 7. Hind quarters, from the huckle to the 
point of the rump, long and well filled up; the legs 


not to cross behind in walking,...............ssssseessee 
Bs De Gee easy —— 1 
Art. 9. General appearance,...........s.cesseesersensees 2 


Perfection,................. 28 
No prize to be awarded to a bull having less than 20 
points. 
SCALE OF POINTS FOR COWS AND HEIFERS. 

Art. 1.. Breed, on male and female sides, repyted 
for producing rich and yellow butter,................-- 4 
Art 2. Head small, and tapering, eye full and 

lively, muzzle fine and encircled with white, horns 
polished and a little crumpled, tippled with black, 
ears small, of an orange color within,.................. 8 
* Art. 3. Back straight from the wethers to the set- 
ting on of the tail, chest deep and nearly of a line 


with the belly,..... .........++ ON ae a TARE RO 5 can Ath 2 
Art. 4. Hide thin, moveable, but not too loose, well 
covered with fine and short hair of good color,......... 2 


Art. 5. Barrel hooped and deep, well ribbed home, 
having but little space between the ribs and hips, tail 
fine. hanging two inches below the heck,...... ........ 

Art. 6. Fore legs straight and fine, thighs full and 
long, close together when viewed from behind ; hind 
legs short, and bones rather fine; hoof small, hind 
legs not to cross in walking,...............0cescseeeeeeees 2 

Art. 7. Udder full, well up behind; teats square 
and largely placed, being wide apart; milk veins 


large and swelling,....... — 4 
—— — .1 
Art. 9. General appearance, .................0ceee00e: 2 

Perfection for cows, .......... ..sssesss 30 


Two points shall be deducted for the number requir- 
ed for the perfection of heifers, as their udders and milk 
veins cannot be fully disclosed. 

No prize shall be awarded to cows having less than 
21, or to heifers having less than 14 points. 





Facts for Farmers. 


Itis a fact that some cows will make three times as 
much butter as others of the same size and with the 
same keeping. It is a fact that some breeds of swine 
will make a ton of pork out of half the keeping which 
is required for other breeds. 

It is a fact that some ploughs require as much team 
as others and yet do not perform the work so well. It 
is a fact that some farms of fifty acres produce more 
than some other farms of one hundred acres. 

Is it not worth our while to make enquiry into the 
causes of these differences and to devise a mode of 
equalization? And first, as to our breeds of cattle. 
We will make over statements. We know there is 
abundance of testimony that we have native cows 








ageinent of the female members of the family. It migh 
also be well, while building, to appropriate a portion o 
the attic to g bee house. 





which will make more than fourteen pounds of butter 
week each, and we all know we havea t num. 
os of cows that will not make five pounds each. With 
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these facts staring us in the face shall we not cast out 


those that wil! not pay the expense of keeping and i 
troduce better X — —* 


We would not be understood as making comparisons 






with any foreign breeds of cattle. Those who prefer 
them may make the trial, and may improve by cross. 
ings; but we would improve our native breeds and se. 
lect the very best. There can be no doubt of the prac. 
ticability of producing a herd from our native stock 
that shall ina * few generations be sure to prove of 
the true blood of the ancestors. We have yet made no 
trial in this country, but knowing what has been done 
elsewhere we can now proceed with confideace, having 
our path lighted by lamps that have gone before. 

The course of commerce between Massachusetts and 
the interior has for many ycars been unfavorable to the 
improvement of our neat stock and of our swine. In 
the vicinity of our cities we have found it more profita- 
ble to slay all and cat all our young neats, at an early 
age than to rear thenr; while in the interior, where 
keeping was cheap and there was no market for veal, 
the whole progeny of the neat cattle has been reared 
without the least regard to symmetry of form or prom. 
ise of excellence. All must perceive that by procce:- 
ing in this manner we can inake no improvement in 
our stock. 

But a better era begins to dawn upon us; for since it 
is found that the most excellent of our own cows will 
command a price bearing some proportion to the good 
qualities of the animal, the best will be snatched from 
the butcher and reared; and inferior animals from the 
interior will bring only such prices as may justify their 
purchase for beef. The whole tendency of the opera- 
tion will be in favor of selections. both 
interior, of the best animals for rearing. 

But we hope and trust-we shall not be content with 
this slow mode of approximating to a perfect breed of 
neatstock. Since farmers are becoming convinced of 
the superiority of the best of our native stock over the 
poorest they will lend their aid to those who shall be- 
gin in earnest to rear only from the best animals. 

We are fully satisfied that no branch of farming 
could be pursued to greater profit, even within a few 
miles of Boston, than that of rearing the best of neat 
stock that can be selected from our native breeds, and 
we are pleased that one gentleman at least in the neigh- 
borhood of Boston is determined to prove what may be 
done by crosses of our very best native cows with an 
English bull of the Ayreshire breed which is of fine 
form and was not selected for his great size but for his 
good qualities. 

We sincerely hope others will be induced to imitate 
his example, so far at least as a selection of our best na- 
tive stock is concerned—and that net only the females 
but the best males will be selected and kept from other 
herds until we can be — with an improved breed 
that shall rival the best that has ever been reared. 

By breeding from the very best males and females on- 
ly, we may be quite certain in a short time to raise up 
a perfect stock. We well know “a gool cow may havo 
a bad calf,” but ten good cows with a male of the right 
breed avill have eight or nine good calves, and the de. 
scendents of these will be more likely to be of the true 
breed, and so on; the farther we pragress the more sure 
we may be of a correct result. 

And what an acquisition to the farmer and to the 
community to possess herds that will give us thrice the 
milk which our stock at present supplies. 

The average expense of keeping a cow on hay and 
grass in the vicinity of Boston fura number of years 
past may be stated at not less than thirty dollars each. 
The average value of her milk made into butter may be 
140 weight or seven pounds per week for twenty weeks, 
or at nine quarts per day, 9 —|- 140 = 1260 quarts, and 
this at four cents per quart —.$50,40. Thus the but- 
ter to equal the milk should bring thirty-six cents per 

und, 

We have yet counted but twenty weeks milking, but 
with good keeping cows should be milked not less than 
forty weeks, and if turneps and in are fed out, the 
last twenty weeks will give half as much as the first 
twenty. The produce in milk might then be worth 
$75,00—in butter, at the common market price, it 
would be one third less, though, the nicest premium but- 
ter has often brought more than this milk would 
amount to. — 

We think it quite feasible to rear cows that will give 
double this quantity of milk or butter, and how valuable 
must be such ? 


_ From the Farmer's Cabinet 
‘Decay of Peach and Pear Trees. 

The “Old Farmer” has sect himself the task of go. 
ing over the pages of the Cabinet, from the commence. 
ment, for the purpose of noting the pa which re- 
commend the use of alkaline substances —— 
tion or cure of the premature decay of pear peach 


ere and in the 











trees: he finds them to be 18 in number ; but none are 
more decidedly to the purpose than that which is con- 


* 





5 ae fas: 
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tained in the number for 










the etiects contemplated.” 


It is to be hoped, that every one, having peach trees 
in a declining state, will immediately determine to give 
the summer, while 
the trees are in a bearing state, will be the best time to 
enable them to bring their fruit to perfection and pre- 


the thing a hir trial; and duri 


serve them from a premature autumnal decay. 
Philadelphia county, 20th May, 1839. 





Recipes, &c. 

Those who make candles will find it a great improve- 
ment to steep the wicks in lime-water and salt-petre, 
and dry them. The flame is clearer, and the tallow will 
not “run.” . 

Brittania ware should be first rubbed geatly with a 
woolen cloth and sweet oi! ; then washed in warm suds 
and rubbed with soft leather and whiting. Thus treat. 
ed, it will retain its beauty to the last. 

New iron should be very gradually heated at first, af- 
ter it has become inured to the heat, it is not as likely 
to crack. . 

Itisa gue plan to put new earthen ware into cold 
water, and let it heat gradually until it boila—then coo! 
again. Brown earthen ware, in particular, may be 
toughened in this way. A handful of rye or wheat bran 
thrown in while it is boiling, will preserve the glazing, 
so that it will not be destroyed by acid or salt. 

Clean a brass kettle before using it for cooking, with 
salt and vinegar. 

The oftener carpets are shaken the longer they will 
wear; the dirt that collects under them grinds out the 
threads, 

If you wish to preserve fine teeth, always clean them 
thoroughly afte- you have eaten your last meal at night. 

Woolens should be washed in very hot suds, and not 
rinsed. Luke warm water shrinks them. 

Do not wrap knives and forks in woolens. Wrap 
them in good strong paper. Stee! is injured by lying in 
woolens. 

Suet keeps good all the year round, if chopped and 
packed down in a stone jar, covered with molasses. 

Barley straw is the best for beds ; dry corn husks slit 
into shreds are better than straw. 

Brass and irons should be cleaned, done up in papers, 
and put in a dry piace during the summer. ‘ 

When molasses is used in cooking, it is a prodigious 
improvement to boil and skim it before you use it. It 
takes out the unpleasant raw taste and makes it almost 
as as sugar. Where molasses is used much for 
cooking, it is well to prepare one or two gallons in this 
way ata time. 

Never allow ashes to be taken up in wood, or put into 
wood. Always have your tinderbox and lamp ready 
for use in case of sudden alarm. Have important pa. 
pers all together, where you can lay your hand on them 
at once, in case of fire. 

Use hard soap to wash your clothes, and soft to wash 
your floors. Soft soap is so slippery that it wastes a 
good deal in washing clothes. 

It is easy to have a supply of horse-radish al! winter. 
Have a quantity grated while the root is in perfection, 


md it in bottles, fill it with vinegar, and keep it corked 
tight. 








NOTICE. 
The Second Fair of the Ononpaca ann Cortianp 
Association, will be held at Tully, on the first Wednes. 


THE GENE 


May,p. 3i4. He still consid. 
ers the principle aud practice to be consistent with 
common sense and reason, for “ as oxygen is the basis 
of acidity, with which all putrid substances are highly 
charged, so calcareous substances, and especially lime, 
its natural opponent, are exactly calculated to produce 





— — — — 
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Notioeer. 
f YASH) will be paid for aay quanuty of Poach aud-Plamts. ston 
deliwve rea at thre Roc Hester Beed Store. M 3 R ATEN \M 
aug3i 


— ae — — 


Multicautisy Alpine, and other Mulberries. . 
\W M PRINCE & ne, propeivtors of the Linawan Nurat: 
near New York, ready to fecetv¥e orders to any extent | 
—* es eluding the Chinese Multicnulis, A 
rean Multi culis, raised from seeds, sed very hardy, Expanas E 
Aipine. ¢ 0, Broussa, Rese of Lombardy, Dandolo Pyram 
» &o., the ek first nemed of which surpass all others, and are p! 
ihe prices will be moderate » 
swul be sent to every one desire u 
purchasng, Pract and ore itt Trees, Shrobs. Green Hous 
Visate Bulbous Flower Roots, Field aad Garden Seeds, Rohan Px 
ors &e. cau be supped, ond preed Catalogus will be sent to os 
y epphcant WM PRINCE & SONS, 
Fiushing, August D4¢ nune 


3 2 


Mult 


; ccording (9 merit 
ie easy val p cod Catalogs 


“9 
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Miner’s Patent Pump. 


MOS MINER'S SUPERIOR PATENT PUMPS, for Wells or 
Cisierns, mancfactared by Dagget & Hanson, Jordon, Onon- 
daga County; for sale at Bush & Volie’s Store, Rech street 


Rochester, N. ¥ Gc. — 
Aug &4 w&mtf MAURER, Agent 








Morus Malticaulis Tree Agency. 
HE subscriber now offers for sale some choice lots of the above 
Trees, warranted of the genuine kind. Also, some Bruysa and 
Canton, now growing in different counties of this state. to be deli- 
vered in the fall, or on the ground as they now stand. viz: 


In Cuyahoga county,.....- 1 lot of......5,000 
Se...... ae. eeeee eohece™ eee eee 6,000 
i eer ee eee ee 1. «2. 4-0-2 4,000 

. «+d... soles cM ccocees h 
Do. ++ -do.. Pe ite t 500 
DO ckcc cess BOs 00 cesee cJoco ts codecs 0 Ne 

In Portage county... ...+. 1..." ..00.- 20,000 
Oc 00 occ cec cece or. Pe hey . 8,000 
Sines b Gabe ccs coe Be oe cccctis 6,000 

In Stark county........... to" oer 4,000 


“ 


0 0b einands cccee eee “e+ #8 eee 


De . 
In Cu *28R and P counties: 
1 Brussa.... = 1 Hee ebecesentete | 
—— 1... ***#*e Modes . 6,000 

wi in any quantity to suit purchasers, at fair pri- 

with others, the purtic 7 of which are not yet received, 
* JAMES ——— 
Clevelaud City 
°° Persons who vase Sasleese lp ae. Sod their trees through 
my agency, are req to forward particulars as carly as possi- 
ble. and t * business will be transacted on liberal terms, and agen- 

eres are solicited. Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 17-w3m-m It 


Green’s Straw Cutter. 


HE subscriber having obtained the agency for the sale of Green's 
Patent Straw Cutter, fof C. G. Jones, Esq. of Lockport, the 
manufacturer,) will have the same on band at his store, No. 3 Ex- 
change-street, Rochester, Monroe county, N.Y. 
All orders, with amount enclosed, (25 doilars,) (price is reduced,) 
will meet prompt attention, 
I will attend to the shipment of them for any part of the United 
States. EBENEZER WATTS. 
Rochester, August 3, 1839.-wlt m3 














| 


| 


day of October next, for the exhibition of all kinds of 


Stock and Mechanics’ products. All who feel interest. 
ed are invited to attend. H. A, CHASE, Sec’ry. 
Tully, August 24, 1839.-wemIlt 





10,000 Mulberry Trees. 
TNHE subscriber offers for sale from 5 to 10,000 genuine Morus 
Malticanlis trees, to be delivered any time this fall afler the first 
of October, in large or small parcels to suit purchasers. The fal! 
season is decidedly the best time to purchase and take care of them 
before they are injured, as those trees which are well wintered, pro- 
duce a much larger increase than those which are neglected. Orders 
by mail, addressed to me at Wolcott, be 7 County N. Y., will be 
received immediately. ATHAN J. STILES. 
July 21, 1839. aug3!-w5t. 


Silk Business--Morus Multicaulis Trees. 





HE subscriber is ready to receive orders for the true genuine 
i i weal Gi ooll ter Midas Wb wet, te’ bpely ently. 
ng in now, it wo w who want, to apply early. 

of the United 


ged in the cultare of Silk for some 


Morus Multicaulis Trees delivered this fall. 
hey will bo well packed so as to be sent to any part 


Having been extensively 


years, particularly in the production of the Morus Multicaulis he 


—E be happ 

worms, 
All letters | 

dressed to 


. Ww . ARNOLD, 
_ EDWARD H. ARNOL 


at may be required. 


to give any information respecting the trees or feeding 
post paid) will meet with immediate attention if ad- 


— — — — 


— — rr — — 

















Farmers save your own Clover Seed. 

HE subscribers having purchased the exclusive right of making, 

using and venting in the counties of Monroe and Niagara, 
RITTENHOUSE’S PATENT CLOVER MILL, being the latest 
improvement, and the article pow io Pennsylvania aod in Sene- 
ca county, would respectfully inform the farmers of those counties, 
that they will this fall furnish one or more Por tastes MiLus in each 
of said counties, to be worked by horse power, which they will take 
to farmer’s barna whenever required, and hull ont their Clover 
Seep for them at the very cheap rate of One Dollar per bushel — 
These machines will hull from one to three bushels per hour, accor- 
ding to the quality of the chaff. Farmers will at once pererive 
the vast saving and convenience afforded to them by this invention, 
as instead of paying from SIX to SIXTEEN Dollars per bushel 
for their Clover Seed, and * getting a quantity of Canada 
Thistle or other foul seed wm the bargain, they can now mve their 
own seed, know that it is clean, and have it hulled at their own 
barns, for the trifling expense of One Dollar bushel ! 

For further information, application can made, either pereon- 
ally or by letter, (post paid.) to the subscribers at Gaines, Orleans 
county. CHANCY WOODWORTH & CO. 

July 27, 1830.-w3m-m It* 


Morus Muaiticaulis. 

HE subscriber is prepared to furnish Morus Multicaolis (Mul 
berry) Trees, in jarge or email quantities, delivered any time 

this fall the first of October, ‘The trees will be raised from 
Roots, Layers and Cuttings, of thrifty growth and matured wood, 
aod will be sold at prices in to their size. October ond 
November nre the most favorable months to transport them to the 
Western States, or into Canada, of in any direction where must 
be sent a distance by water communication. All orders from a dis- 





| tance, by mail, should be sent early, (post paid,) addressed to 
7 Poet eH MIX, 


July 27, 1839.-w6m Avon, N. Y. 





; Saxony Ewes, 
HE Subscribers will let for a term of years, to responsible far 
mer, fifteen hundred Ewes, io lots of fifty or upwards, to be 
taken after weaning their lambs. 
These Sheep belong to the White Springs flock, which is well 
known to be as fine as any in the cauatry. 
Terms made known on application to either of the subscribers. 


ROBERT C. NICHOLA 
Geneva, July 6, 1°99.-w3m JOUN NICHOLAS. * 


Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
9 Barclay-street, New-York. 
T this old established stand, the subscribers take pleasure in 
announcing to the public, that they have made extensive ar- 
2 nats Sp enemas — —— all — connected with 
» Viz :-—Agricultura — * and fresh su of 
Field Garden Seeds, Frait Trees, Durham Cattle, Chine ad 


Berkshire pigs, 10,000 M i . j 
— er ew a multicaulis Mulberry trees; Publica 





Published here the Rural Library, 8. Fleet, editor,a few copies of 
Ist vol. for sale. The object of this work is to constitute a — 
at the least possible expense. @d vol., commencing with Professor 
Low's Elements of Practical Agriculture, with nearly 250 fine en- 

Subscriptions received fer the Genesee 


avigos; subscription §3. 
armer, Cultivator, &c. &¢ 








J. W. WEA SER & CO. 
76 Basa+-+, New-York 


April 20-wmly 


SEE FARMER 


— — ——— — ——— — — — 
















Great Sale ot Improved Short 
orses. 


The herd consists of about 30, including COWS, B 
eps and CALVES. Several of them have tof nt by 
surpassed by fee cate ery aeiand: and with tit product, a 
Animal offered is the direct doseendact of teenen ° he 
stock, and of unquestionable rity of blood. 
With the above will be wold. 30 select and beautiful animal 
sisting of pure DEVON ; crosses of different wut, 
Devon Improved Horn ; crosses of the Aldernc 


Short 
the Ayrshire, with the #hort Horn, Theso are cows, oe | 


vea; all superior animals. 

ALSO—The superb Horse “ RELLFO ” 
ted “ Belifounder’” the best thorough, beat otis’ a 
America, and out of the imported “ Lady Allport,” bred by 
T. T. am, Esq. of Long Island. The stock of this horse is - 
surpassed in the ont for size, speed and action. T. with 
* elegant THOROUGH BRED BREEDING MARES, and 


two or three young horse Col 
avove, These animals are of 1 heat — FS 


bi 
and as trotters, no blood in the coun esas lied them. 

all from the best stables of Long Islnd. Also, a benstiful paket 
full bred matched Fillies, 5 years old. All these horses are blood 


"Th 
is entire stock will be sold without reserve to i i 
commencing at 10 o'clock, A. M. They can be *38* = 
hour from farm on board the steamboats to go up the lakes, or 
* — — at 2*585* Cotalagese of the animals, 
be viewed at the farm previous to the slo. praca ad 
A credit of 60 days will be given on approved notes. or . 
tances, payable at a bank either in Buffalo, Albany, or New- Yor 
for all sums over $300. LEWIS'F. A : 
Black Rock, N. Y. June %, 1800. BAMUEFL ALLEN. 


GRINDSTONES, 
F a Superior quality and warranted. If 
O expectations of the 2 they ey Ae the 
money refunded. For sale at the Rochester Bago Tool Manufacto- 
ry, office on Front Street, a few rods north of Main Street brid 


june 29-w3m-m it D. a. BA N. 





— — — — 


———— 

some inquiry has made th h this i 
A Horse Rakes. the subscriber would take th nh ot 
~fokey — —— tere * is offering to the public 

imnpro v 
Goliowing vtbees’ Horse » Which can be had at the 
Rochester—C. Hendrix. Audurn—Hyell, Watrous & Co. 

ra—Kobert Cevell, jr. & Co. Gardai R Baker * Co. enn. 
P. Himrod & Bon. Genoa—l. G. Bushnell, Waterloo—J. L 
Lundy & Co. Seneca Falle—J. C. Cha n. Geddesa—S I. 
Mann. acusee-——Wright & Wheaton. haca—W m. R. Collins 


J enoz—Uorace Hall. ango— —— Crouse ; and many other 
places not here mentioned. ; 


Those who wish to parchase, would do we!l waive us a call. 
AM 10L c. 
_ Whitesboro’, June 12, 1839. —6 


joo & 
Fruit Trees for Sale. 


‘Pus subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the public tha 
he has for anle at bie Nursery in Rochester, Monroe county 
state of New York, a large quantity of Fruit Trees, grafted and in- 
oculated with the most approved kinds, now fit for transplanting. 
which he will sell on the most reasonable terms. 

April 15, 1538. SAMUFL MOULSON. 

N. B. Cash will be paid for a few thousand two years old Arrie 
Rees. 














Great and Timely Arrivals! 


T THE ROCHESTER SEED STORE.-—The subscriber is bap- 

py to inform his friends and customers, that he has just recei- 

ved direct from England, a very large supply of imported Seeds, of 
such kinds, and in such quantities, as will mect the demands of the 
public, and of such quality as cannot fail to give satisfaction. 


Among them are, 
1.500 Ibe. Poglieh P Top Ruta Baga, 
800 ibs. English and Scotch assorted Turnep, 
650 ibe. Maogel Wurtzel, 
300 Ihe. French White and Yellow Sugar Beet, 
175 Ibs. Long Orange, and Altringham Carrot, 
150 Ibs. Yellow Dutch, and White Portagal Onion, 
500 Ibs. Cabbage, Cauliflower, Broccoli, and Radish, 
450 Ibs. White Datch Clover, Trifolinm Incarnatum. 
Also—New Orchard Grass, Pacey's perennia and Italian Rys 
Grass, Sprieg Tess, Potatoe Oats, Winter Oats, many new varieties 
of Peas and ns, together with a multitude of Jer articles. 
Also—Nearly one hundred varietios of the choicest ish 
FLOWER SEEDS. (These will speedily be put up in small ps 
om ye ed * —3 7 e Curness 
ust received, a good y MORBURN'S 
Tree Cons, and Ronan Potatoes. 
Orders already received will be immediately attended to. 
All orders fromm a distance must contain a remittance, or good re- 
feronce } this ~ + ' ais 
ts will receive new supplies as svon as possible. 
ay 1 1239. * M. B. BATEHAM 


Oswego A —~M. B. Enso, ist, Oawego, is Agent 
i oe Rochester Store. yom pee om tof Seeds may 0° 
ou there. 


Monroe Horticaltaral Garden and Nursery, 
GREECE, MONROE COUNTY, N. Y- 
HIS — ay eye com ieee, vege Soe ieirgrowth 
ctly with trees a nts in different stages 0 . 
The eubseriber offers to the public a choice selection of Fruit Trees, 
of French, German, and American varicties, consisting 


A Pears, Plums, Peaches, Cherries, A Nectannes, 
— Currants, Pca Rargherin, Grape ines, *— 
berries, Ornamental Trees, 

Perennial Bulbous —— 


Creepers, Herbaceous 

woo ‘of Groce House Plants, of choice and # 
—— — — and Plants, when ordered, ere 
carefully selected and faithfully packed, and if desired, delivered o 
aac noes Recs 





covered com- 





P*Catalogues will be sent to every nt, gratis, or may be had 
by be oril f —TF office of the Genesee ASA ROWE. 


